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Sir  Arthur  F\  ;irsoii, 

Apostle  to  the  Blind 


On  a  blazing  Monday  in  the  summer  of 
1915  an  infantry  subaltern,  junior  in  rank 
though  not  particularly  youthful  in  years, 
was  instructing  recruits  in  musketry.  To 
the  admiration  of  his  pupils  and  to  his  own 
well  concealed  surprise  he  had  opened  the 
shooting  himself,  by  putting  on  a  four  inch 
group.  On  Tuesday  the  bull  eye  was  swim- 
ming unsteadily  in  a  curious  haze.  Two 
days  later  the  subaltern  was  blind.  A  short 
period  in  hospital,  was  followed  by  dis- 
charge, and  then,  after  a  brief  interval,  the 
War  Office  requested  'Mr.  Z.  to  resign  his 
commission,  as  he  was  unfit  for  further 
military  service..  There  followed  many 
mouth  if  inaction — incation  of  body  that  is 
to  say.  There  was  plenty  to  think  about, 
and  most  of  it  unpleasant  In  the  intimate 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends  there  was  a 
tacit  conspiracy  to  regard  his  suddenly 
acquired  disability  as  temporary.  Some  day 
sight  would  return  as  unexpectedly  as  it 
had  disappeared,  and  all  would  be  well 
again.  The  individual  cast  for  the  chief 
part  in  this  little  drama  had  from  the  first 
no  illusions;  he  had  a  shrewd  idea  that  Fate 
had  decided  that  his  role  should  last  his  life- 
time. Occasionally  there  came  to  him  news 
of  a  place  called  St.  Dunstan's  and  its  chief. 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  Both  names  had  a 
sinister  sound;  to  think  to  inuch  about  them, 
to  dream  of  invoking  their  aid,  seemed  to 
involve  a  surrender  of  the  ludicrously  little 
hope  of  the  miracle  happening.  The  name 
of  the  man.  of  course,  quiie  familiar,  but  of 
his  personality  nothing  was  known.  Probab- 
ly he  was  well  meaning  bat  rather  fassy 
individual  who  had  become  a  master  of  the 
art  of  the  persuading  blina  people  to  be 
content  with  the  lot  chosen  for  them  by 
Providence.  Months  and  months  went  by. 
and  dismal  introspection  became  the  habit 
of  his  mind.  Then  one  day  there  came  a 
letter  signed  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  It 
stated.  amon.g  other  things,  how  the  writer 
had  come  to  know,  through  one  of  the  depart- 
mental heads  of  the  National  Institute  for 


the  Blind,  that  Mr.  X.  had  had  some  trouble 
with  his  eyesight.  The  rest  of  the  letter 
was  a  masterpiece  of  tact  and  imagination. 
It  made  no  mention  of  blindness,  but  sug- 
gested that  in  case  the  present  condition  of 
the  recipient  sight  should  prove  to  be  pro- 
longed, it  might  be  well  for  him  to  learn  a 
few  things  which  were  taught  at  St.  Duns- 
tan's. There  followed  a  few  remarks  as  to 
ways  and  means;  any  financial  difficulties 
in  the  case  would  be  attended  to.  Wouldn't 
Mr.  X.  care  to  come  and  spend  a  few  months 
at  Portland  Place,  where  there  were  a  lot  of 
very  decent  fellows  in  residence  at  the 
moment?  It  all  sound  like  an  invitation  to 
become  a  member  of  a  rather  jolly  club, 
where  one  was  already  well  known  by  re- 
pute. About  this  letter  and  others  which 
followed  before  all  arrangements  were  made, 
there  was  not  hint  of  comlseration  or  of 
patronage,  nothing  to  jar  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  most  sensitive.  Instead,  there  was  a 
spirit  of  comradship,  and,  as  comforting  as 
anything  else,  a  distinct  odor  of  cigar  smoke. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  subtle  aroma, 
preconceived  notions  of  St.  Dunstan's  as  an 
institution  presided  over  by  a  pompous 
philanthropist  were  shaen.  Still  there  were 
dreads  and  doubts. 



Timidly  up  the  stairs  of  the  great  house 
in  Portland  Place  crept  Mr.  X.  obedient  to 
the  summons,  'Sir  Arthur  will  see  you  in 
his  room  for  five  minutes.'  Now  for  the 
momentous  interview,  now  for  the  dreaded 
sermon.  The  door  opened,  again  the  odor 
of  cigar  smoke,  powerful  but  fragrant. 
Then  came  the  sound  of  the  voice  that  one 
was  to  learn  to  know  so  well,  the  sharp, 
staccato  sentences,  the  packing  of  much  in- 
formation into  few  words. 

Hello,  X.  very  glad  to  see  you.  Had  a 
good  journey  up?  oome  along  and  sit  down. 
We  must  have  a  chat  for  a  minute  or  two. 

So  this  was  the  fussy  philanthropist  of 
one's  apprehensions,  this  was  the  man 
whose  career  had  been  blasted  by  blindness 
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At  any  rate,  there  was  nothing  weak  about 
the  grip  of  the  right  hand,  nothing  undecid- 
ed about  the  manner  in  which  the  left  hand, 
placed  on  the  visitor's  shoulder,  impelled 
him  to  sink  down  upon  a  luxurious  sofa. 
The  talk  went  on  in  rapid  jerks,  punctuated 
by  puffs  at  the  cigar.  'Delighted  you  have 
found  it  possible  to  come  up.  You  and  I 
have  lots  in  common,  of  course.  It's  a  great 
game,  the  newspaper  game;  nothing  better. 
We  must  chat  about  that  some  time,  but  at 
the  moment  I  can  spare  you  only  a  minute 
or  two.  They  give  me  no  time  to  myself 
nowadays.  I  like  dining  with  the  officers, 
but  seldom  get  the  chance.  Have  to  go  in 
five  minutes  to  talk  at  a  Dig  hullabaloo  in 
the  city.  You'll  be  all  right  here,  I  think. 
There's  plenty  to  do,  and  a  lot  of  very  nice 
people  about.  The  great  thing  is  to  keep 
going  and  cultivate  every  faculty  you  have. 
What  sort  of  work  do  you  think  of  taking 
up?  Well,  never  mind,  There's  plenty  of 
time  to  think  of  that  later.  Now  I  must  be 
off.  I  think  the  house  is  all  right,  but  if 
there  is  any  thing  you  want,  ask  So-and-So 
about  it.  We're  always  open  to  hints. 
Come  and  see  me  any  time  you  like.  By 
the  way,  1  suppose  you  are  over  the  funk 
stage  of  not  seeing  as  well  as  you  used  to? 
It's  not  pleasant  at  first,  but  that  can't  be 
helped.  What  you've  go  to  do  is  to  call  it 
a  beastly  nuisance,  and  then  carry  on  and 
forget  about  it.  That's  all  there  is  to  it. 
Good  night,  I  hope  you'll  be  happy  here. 
Let  me  find  the  door  for  you.  Detestable 
things,  half  open  doors — aren't  they?  The 
only  way  to  learn  how  to  bump  into  them — 
is  to  do  it  once  or  twice,  good  and  hard. 
You're  six  paces  from  th«  stairs,  and  the 
rail  is  on  your  right.  Mind  the  twist  half 
way  down.    All  right?  Good.' 

That  was  how  the  thing  was  done.  You 
were  caught  up  in  a  whirl,  and  when  things 
steaded,  and  your  breath  came  back,  you 
found  yourself  in  a  new  ana  most  delight- 
ful world.  You  were  a  jjuest  in  a  house 
where  the  most  charming  people  came  and 
went,  all  of  them  cheerful.  In  a  day  or  two 
you  had  become  persuaded  that  they  had 
been  your  friends  all  your  life. 

The  weekly  guest  night  at  Portland  Place. 
A  famous  statesman  is  coming  to  dine  with 
the  officers.  For  such  occasions  there 
was  always  a  full  parade  of  officers,  includ- 
ing, in  addition  to  those  in  residence,  others 
who  had  completed  their  training  at  St. 
Dunstan's  and  were  settled  in  London. 
Sir  Arthur  stands  on  the  hearth-rug  in  the 
drawing-room,  faultlessly  attired,  as  the 
novelists  say,  in  evening  aress.  Slovenli- 
ness and  half  measures  were  detestable  to 
Sir  Arthur.  Of  a  clean-built,  athletic,  hand- 
some figure,  he  made  almost  a  fetish  of 
physical  fitness,  and  he  had  a  borrow  of 
becoming  'tubby'  as  he  called  it.  He  in- 
sisted upon  the  due  observance  in  his 
house  of  the  social  ritua'i,  nolding  that 
blindness  was  no  excuse  for  any  one  becom- 
ing ill  dressed  or    ill  mannered.    His  con- 


versation was  like  himeslf,  vigorous, 
volcanic  its  energy,  and  it  ranged  over  a 
very  wide  area  of  subjects.  Perhaps  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  its  features  was  its 
freshness  and  orginality.  Where  other 
brilliant  talkers  would  turn  to  literature, 
history,  or  philosophy  to  illustrate  or  rein- 
force an  argument.  Sir  Arthur's  examples 
were  always  found  in  his  own  experiences 
of  men  and  affairs.  Seldom  or  never  would 
he  make  a  literary  allusion,  and  he  was 
never  at  a  loss  to  find  a  modern  instance 
for  a  wise  saw.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  most  of  his  autiors,  on  the  occasion  to 
which  reference  is  being  made,  were  very 
young  men  eager  for  information  about  the 
world  which  they  could  no  longer  see,  and 
which  because  of  the  interruption  of  their 
education  they  had  never  been  able  to  study, 
it  may  be  considered  that  this  was  exactly 
the  kind  of  talk  that  would  appeal  to  them, 
and  would  be  of  value.  In  this  respect,  as 
in  all  others.  Sir  Arthur  was  the  most  gen- 
erous of  men.  With  the  most  callow  of 
inquiring  youngsters  he  would  take  infi- 
nite pains  to  explains  a  tjrocess,  to  elucid- 
ate a  problem,  or  to  recite  a  chapter  of 
contemporary  history,  and  all  his  examples 
and  illustrations  would  relate  to  people  and 
to  events  which  were  real  to  his  young 
disciple  because  they  were  familiar  to  him. 
And  then  Sir  Arthur  had  one  supreme 
quality  as  a  counselor — he  always  what  he 
thought.  There  was  no  doubts  or  reserv- 
ations, and  he  never  prentended  to  a 
knov/ledge  which  he  did  not  in  fact  posses. 
To  listen  to  him  was  an  invigorating  mental 
tonic.  He  had  a  profound  respect  for  the 
man  who  'knows  his  job'  to  use  the  popular 
phrase,  and  a  firm  conviction  that  it  is  only 
the  sound  article  which  in  the  long  run  can 
stand  competition  and  secure  the  public 
favor.  In  addition  to  this  he  had  something 
of  the  delight  of  the  craftsman  in  the  thing 
perfectly  made.  Of  recently  published 
books  he  considered  Mr.  Well's  Outline  of 
History  a  supreme  achievement.  It  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  book  which  he  desired, 
the  story  of  the  world,  lucidly  told  and  with 
no  irritating  and  disconcerring  details  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  found  real  joy  in  his  work. 
In  his  book.  Victory  over  Blindness,  he  told 
the  story  of  St.  Dunstan's,  and  here  I  make 
no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  system  of  train- 
ing there.  Nor  do  I  write  anything  of  the 
hospital  interviews  by  wnicn  many  a  soul 
was  saved  from  the  black  norrow  of  des- 
pair. I  have  tried  to  make  a  picture  of  the 
man  as  he  appeared  to  us  in  the  full  vigor 
of  his  strength  of  mind  and  neart.  My  task 
has  been  attempted  in  vain  ir  I  have  not 
shown  him  to  be  one  who  commanded  our 
admiration  and  our  love.  Now  that  he  is 
gone,  we  begin  slowly  to  comprehend  how 
«rreat  a  nower  in  our  lives  was  his  inspir- 
ing friendship.  _j.  a.  M. 


Does  the  Universe  look  to  you  jagg-ed 
and  broken?   Repair  yourself  . — Sel. 
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TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

As  They  Are  Now  Trained  At  Harvard 


University,  in  Co-operation  with  Perkins 
Institution,  Organizes  Uniques  Course— The 
Problem  of  the  Blind  Person  And  How  It  is 
Best  Met — News  Notes  from  Many  Colleges 
and  Schools  and  Items  of  General  Educa- 
tional Interest 

A  departure  in  educational  development  is 
taking  place  at  Harvard  and  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  with  the  com- 
plete organization  of  a  course  for  teaching 
teachers  of  the  blind  under  E.  E.  Allen, 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  It  has 
generally  been  accepted  that  while  the  deal 
needed  a  peculiar  method  of  instruction  be- 
cause they  could  not  hear,  the  blind  being 
able  to  hear  could  be  taught  in  the  usual 
fashion.  Mr.  Allen's  long  experience  in  this 
special  field,  coupled  with  the  findings  of 
the  resident  psychologist  at  Watertown,  has 
established  the  fact  that  a  special  tech- 
nique is  needed  in  instructing  those  who 
cannot  see.  The  mental  processes  of  the 
blind,  especially  those  who  have  been  blind 
from  birth,  lack  of  visual  mimetic  play  which 
greatly  facilitates  the  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  a  subject.  In  addition  to  this  there 
is  the  difference  of  the  blind  arising  from  a 
sense  of  their  own  handicaps  which  in  many 
instances  leads  to  a  spiritual  inertia  and  en- 
tire lac  of  confidence.  These  factors  mean 
that  a  teacher  of  the  blind  must  be  equipped 
with  a  reculiar  tact  and  techinque.  So  the 
course  as  it  now  stands  consists  of  a  serie.^ 
of  some  eighteen  lectures,  a  large  amount  of 
reading  in  the  remarkable  collection  of 
Blindiana  at  Perkins,  and  laboratory  work  at 
Perkins,  with  a  final  examination  and 
certificate  at  the  end.  The  use  of  the  Per- 
kins library  which  contains  over  five  thou- 
eand  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  blind, 
their  problems  and  treatment  is  regarded  as 
especially  valuable. 

It  is'  the  purpose  of  the  course  to  turn  out 
teachers  equipped  to  handle  three  quite 
distinct  branches  of  the  education  of  the 
blind.  First  among  these  is  that  required 
for  a  position  as  instructor  as  such  in- 
stitutions as  Perkins.  Here  the  work  re- 
quires that  at  least  one  person  with  sight 
be  employed  to  every  three  without,  so  that 
the  instructors  must  be  able  to  enter 
enthusiastically  into  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, to  take  part  in  it,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  most  essential  work  of  such 
institutions  which  Mr.  Allen  terms  "the 
socialization  of  the  blind" — developing  the 
students  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  take  a 
place  in  society  at  the  end  of  their  stay  at 
the  school,  associating  with  other  people 
without  difficulty.  Here  the  teachers  meet 
a  double  difficulty.  When  their  work  is 
done,  and  a  blind  person  is  equipped  and 
ready  to  seek  employment  in  the  outside 
world,  they  encounter  an  almost  insurmount- 
able prejudice.  "People  are  too  ready." 
said  Mr.  Allen,  "to  associate  'blind'  with 
'beggar,'  and  the  prejudice  of  the  public 
against  the  blind  is  almost  as  bad  as  their 
loss  of  sight."  This  prejudice  is  contrary 
to  the  fact,  for  even  now  some  eighteen 
graduates  of  Perkins  are  engaged  in  type- 
writing   from    the    dictaphone,  in  Boston 


offices,  and  at  least  two  are  selling  goods 
over  the  counter  in  Boston  stores.  Never- 
theless this  prejudice  is  so  strong  that  it 
reacts  on  the  blind  themselves.  Their 
handicap  makes  them  introspective,  and  the 
attitude  of  people  toward  them  makes  them 
more  so.  This  is  the  chief  difficulty  in 
teaching  the  blind,  for  if  they  could  once  be 
assured  that  learning  a  subject  thoroughly 
meant  that  they  would  be  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  subject 
which  they  can  do  equally  well,  they  would 
be  ready  and  eager  to  study. 

Home  Teachers 
A  second  art  of  the  normal  school  edu- 
cation is  the  preparation  for  "home  teach- 
ing." As  distinguished  from  deafness,  blind- 
ness is  mostly  a  disease  of  old  age.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  blind  people  of  the  country 
are  over  twenty-one  and  the  average  age 
for  becoming  blind  is  thirty-nine.  This 
means  that  many  people  habituated  to  lives 
of  activity  suddenly  find  themselves  help- 
less in  total  darkness  spending  the 
days  in  a  chair  doing  nothing  from  morning 
until  night.  In  many  cases  they  do  not 
know  that  any  sort  of  productive  activity  is 
possible.  The  answer  to  their  trouble  is 
the  institution  of  more  anu  more  "home- 
teachers."  At  present  this  state  have  five 
of  these.  Their  duty  is  to  go  fi'om  one  blind 
person  to  another,  to  inspire  them  with 
confidence,  teach  them  how  to  read  from 
embossed  books,  how  to  uo  simple  house- 
hold tasks,  and  finally  how  to  move  about 
the  world  almost  as  they  did  before.  For 
this  work  it  has  been  found  that  the  blind 
teacher  is  most  helpful,  for  there  is  a  com- 
munity of  feeling  and  confidence  between 
blind  people  so  that  they  trust  each  other. 
Fui'ther,  the  blind  teacher  is  of  more  use 
here  than  in  a  school  because  it  is  difficult 
for  a  blind  person  to  conduct  a  class  with 
many  people  in  it.  The  "home-teacher"  has 
but  one  pupil  at  a  time.  I'he  need  for  more 
of  this  work  is  great  but  States  have  hesi- 
tated to  adopt  it  generally  because  of  the 
large  expense  involved  in  providing  the 
"home-teachers'  with  guide  and  transpora- 
tion. 

The  Semi-Blind 

Finally  there  is  the  teacning  of  the  semi- 
blind  or  semi-sighted,  a  class  who  can  read 
very  large  type,  but  who  are  generally  un- 
able to  distinguish  small  objects.  Former- 
ly this  class  was  put  with  the  blind  at  Per 
ins  Institution.  But  while  they  were  help- 
ful in  stimulating  activity  among  the  blind, 
yet  it  was  harmful  to  the  semi-sighted  them- 
selves because  the  emphasis  was  necessari- 
ly placed  on  what  they  could  not  rather  than 
on  what  they  could  see.  Accordingly  the 
semi-sighted  have  been  segregated  in 
special  classes  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston.  Here  they  have  great  books  with 
especially  large  type  and  are  instructed  in 
groups  of  ten  instead  of  in  groups  of  forty 
as  is  usual.  For  these  students,  too,  a 
special  technique  is  required,  and  so  the 
course  at  Harvard  is  arranged  at  the  week- 
end with  one  lecture  at  Cambridge  Friday 
afternoon  and  one  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion  on   Saturday   morning.    This  enables 
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teachers  of  the  semi-sighted  in  Greater 
Boston  to  attend  the  course  and  do  the  read- 
ing, although  they  are  unable  to  participate 
in  the  work  at  Perkins  Institution  in  teach- 
ing the  blind  there. 

Unique  in  its  conception  and  aims,  the 
course  gives  every  indication  of  doing  a 
needed  and  valuable  work.  Last  year  pupils 
came  from  Holland,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  This  year  an  especial 
effort  is  being  made  through  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  countries  where  the  care 
and  education  of  the  blind  has  not  been 
developed  to  secure  pupils  woo,  after  their 
period  here,  shall  return  to  take  up  the 
"socialization"  of  the  blind  in  their  own 
country.  For  these  tuition  scholarship  have 
been  provided  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
support  themselves  by  living  and  working 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  during  their 
period  of  Instruction. 

— Boston  Evening  Transcript 


THE  LONG  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

There  are  many  goods  gifts  that  one  can 
choose  at  Christmas,  but  for  lingering  satis- 
f  icticn,  long-drawn-out,  what  is  there,  after 
f  11  that  can  be  named  in  the  same  breath 
v.ith  The  Youth's  Companion?  The  fun  is 
only  begun  with  the  first  Christmas  number. 
Thereafter  through  the  52  weeks  of  the  long, 
long  year,  it  is  constantly  supplying  fresh 
sources  of  amusement  and  information. 
Now  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  serial, 
t'len  it  is  a  contribution  of  vital  interest  to 
the  youth  interested  in  sport  or  science, 
next  it  is  a  brand  new  story  by  C.  A.  Steph- 
ens or  A.  S.  Pier,  or  a  tale  of  wild  adven- 
ture in  the  old  Indian  days,  by  men  who 
have  actually  lived  among  and  powwowed 
with  the  red-skins.  Bat  why  say  more? 
No  other  Christmas  gift  is  welcomed  with  so 
much  pleasure.    Try  it  and  see. 

The  52  issues  of  1923  will  be  crowded  with 
serial  stories,  short  stories,  editorials, 
poetry,  facts  and  fun.  Subscribe  now  and 
receive : 

1.  The  Youth's  Companion — 52  issues  in 
1923. 

2.  All  the  remaining  Home  Calendar  for 
1923.    All  for  $2.50. 

4.  Or  include  McCall's  Magazine  the 
monthly  authority  on  fashions.  Both 
publications,  only  $3.00. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 
Commonwealth  Ave.  &  St.  Paul  St., 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


DEAF  SOLDIER. 

Mr.  Julius  Mills,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  has 
been  appointed  boys'  supervisor  He  is 
married. 

Mr.  Mills  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  deaf  soldier  in  the  U.  S.  He  had  some 
hearing  which  enabled  him  to  enlist  in  the 
army.  He  was  wounded  several  times  by 
machine  gun  shells,  and  had  to  spend  sev- 
eral months  in  a  hospital  in  France.  He 
once  had  a  narrow  escape  in  a  personal  en- 
counter with  a  German.  The  German 
soldier  tried  to  reach  Mr.  Mills'  throat  wrth 
his  sword  or  bayonet,  but  Mr.  Mills  parried 
the  blow  with  his  gun  and  "got  his  German" 
by  a  bayonet  thrust.    He  was  a  corporal. 

— Southern  Optimist. 


A  NEW     PROCESS  OF    PRINTING  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

Under  the  above  title,  the  current  number 
of  the  Ziegler  has  a  most  interesting  article. 
/  bout  the  time  the  school  for  our  blindea 
soldiers  got  under  way  at  Baltimore, 
I.evised  Braille  was  being  mtroduced  and 
we  had  practically  no  books  for  them  to 
read  after  mastering  reading  the  embossed 
system.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Rider  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  work  of  providing  reading 
matter  for  the  boys.  She  secured  the 
the  cc-operation  of  several  women  of  wealth 
and  influence  and  they  soon  turned  out 
many  becks  in  Revised  Braille,  all  done  by 
hand  and  hence  no  duplicate  copies  could 
be  made.  Pondering  upon  cuis  waste  of 
time,  energy,  and  material,  M.  Garin,  an 
architect  of  Paris,  hit  upon  the  following^ 
idea:  A  certain  kind  of  paper  is  given  a 
tun  coat  cf  psraff.ne  and  then  brailled. 
Many  impressions  can  be  taken  from  this 
paraffined  sheet.  Mrs.  Rider  has  worked 
out  some  improvements  in  the  system  and 
is  sure  that  she  will  soon  have  it  working 
[L-atisfactorily. — A.  M. 

LOCALS  FOR  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 

Audrey  Mitchell,  Reporter 

November  29.  was  Ethel  Keeland's 
fifteenth  birthday.  She  got  pretty  birth- 
day card  from  her  sister. 

Alma  Jensen  has  received  her  new 
glasses  and  now  she  is  able  to  work  much 
better.    They  help  her  quite  a  good  deal. 

Mildred  Sprague  has  finished  her  piece 
on  the  piano  and  has  started  a  new  one 
She  is  working  hard  on  it  and  hopes  to  do 
better  with  it. 

Hilda  Spoonemore  has  a  long  letter  from 
her  friend,  Agnes  who  lives  in  Townsend. 
Hilda  is  going  to  answer  it  soon  with  a 
braille  letter. 

Audrey  Mitchell  was  very  much  pleased 
t"i  receive  a  box  of  candy  from  her  step- 
f  ther.  She  treated  the  girls  and  they  all 
enjoyed  it. 


LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 

Pat  Callahan,  Reporter 

Andy  Mikkelson  now  has  a  steady  job  as 
guide  for  the  Vocational  men.    He  likes  it. 

Charlie  Kauffman  is  growing  very  fast 
rnd  if  he  keeps  on  by  June  ne  will  be  quite 
a  heighth. 

Ernest  Watt  received  oome  candy  and 
grapes  for  Thanksgiving.  He  was  pleased 
to  get  them. 

Jacob  Roberts  is  waiting  for  the  river  to 
freeze  over  so  he  can  skate.  Judging  from 
today  he  will  soon  be  able  to  skate. 
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Frank  Heffern  was  surprised  to  hear  he 
had  a  new  brother  and  a  sister  bcrn  Nov. 3. 
Their  names  are  Marvin  and  Margary. 

Pat  Callahan,  Herman  Spoelder  and  John 
Selon  went  to  the  Springs  one  Saturday 
this  month  and  had  a  good  swim. 

Harold  Ferguson  was  surprised  to  receive 
a  letter  from  his  sister,  Mabel.  She  wrote 
him  all  the  home  news. 

Everett  Cummings'  father  and  mother  did 
not  get  over  this  month  but  they  write  him 
every  \yeek  so  he  does  not  get  lonesome. 

Bert  Goodwin's  mother  remembered  him 
at  Thanksgiving  with  a  check  for  a  dollar 
Bert  spent  a  quarter  for  candy  and  put  the 
rest  in  the  office  to  his  credii. 

Oscar  Schoeberg  and  Hugh  Shields 
received  nice  Thanksgiving  packages  from 
home.  They  both  treated  the  rest  of  the 
boys. 

John  Lambert  had  a  letter  from  his  father 
His  father  has  a  new  car.  John  expects  to 
have  many  rides  this  summer  as  his  father 
and  mother  each  have  one  now. 

Joe  Zunich  does  very  well  in  his  school 
work  if  he  could  stay  with  it  but  he  has  had 
so  many  interruptions  that  it  is  hard  for 
him  to  keep  up  with  it. 

Henry  Russell  returned  to  school  Novem- 
ber 15.  after  an  absence  of  two  years.  He 
was  glad  to  get  in  school  again. 

John  Antelope  is  glad  to  have  Henry 
Russell  in  school  and  the  two  are  together 
most  of  the  time. 


MINUTES     FOR  CICERONIAN  SOCIETY 

The  society  helds  its  regular  business 
meeting  Nov.  4.  The  roll  was  called  and  all 
the  members  responded  with  good  quota- 
tion. The  minutes  for  the  previous  busi- 
ness meeting  were  read  and  stood  approved 
Oscar  Schoeberg  made  a  motion,  which  was 
seconded  by  Frank  Heffern,  that  society 
have  a  debate  next  month.  The  motion  was 
lost.  The  program  for  the  next  meeting 
was  read.  The  society  then  adjourned. 
Miss  Russell  was  the  teacher  on  duty. 

Herman  Spoelder,  Sec'y. 
On  Nov.  18.  the  society  held  its  regular 
program  meeting.  All  members  responded 
to  roll  call.  The  minutes  for  the  previous 
program  meeting  were  read  and  stood 
approved.  Miss  Wood  was  appointed  as 
critic.  The  following  interesting  program 
was  given; 

Vocal  solo — ^"The  Old  Fashioned  Town" 

Audrey  Mitchell 
Recitation — "The   Landing   of  the  Pil- 
grims" 

Oscar  Schoeberg 
Piano  solo — "Hammock  Song" 

Jacob  Roberts 
Recitation — "The   Captain's  Daughter" 
Andy  Mikkelson 


Piano  solo — "Pixies  Good  Night" 

Hilda  Spoonemore 
Recitation — "My  Shadow" 
Mildred  Sprague 
Piano  solo — "The  Song  of  the  Sea" 

Everett  Cummings 
Recitation — "The  Death  of  the  Flowers" 

John  Selon 
Piano  solo — "Song  without  Words" 

Bert  Goodwin 
Recitation— "The  Ship  of  the  State" 

Hugh  Shields 
Recitation — "Little  Grains  of  Sand" 

John  Lambert 
Junior   Chorus — "Orphan  Annie" 
The  critic  gave  a  favorable  report.  The 
society  then  adjourned  until  Dec.  2.  Mr 
Morris  was  the  teacher  on  duty. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

For 

SEPTEMBER,  1922 
Deaf  Department 


Amann,  Prank 
Baker,  Edward 
Biavaschy,  Ida 
Bragg,  Maine 
Brown,  Moffit 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Bennett,  Emil 
Chinadle,  Adella 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Colwell,  Irene 
Custer,  Earl 
Christie,  Ethel 
Drinville,  George 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Harrington,  Theresa 
Howard,  Lewis 
Herbold,  Fulton 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Ravmond 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Krumn,  Evelyn 
Lien,  Alvin 
Maine,  Mary 
Mattson,  Lilly 
Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Manza,  Laura  E. 
Martin,  Margaret 
Mayer,  Edward  W. 
McPherson,  Bessie 


Nader,  Ruby 
Nace,  Elmer 
Nagel,  John 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Novd.  Bertha 
Oblu,  Ole  C. 
Olson,  Edward 
Patrick,  Chester 
Parr,  Montana 
Peterson,  Delbert 
Penman,  Thelma 
Post.  Floyd 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Raymond,  Johnson 
Renner  Adolph 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Ranieri,  Julia 
Schoenberg,  Mauric 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sparks,  George 
Tarlarski.  Stepha 
Tilden,  Harry 
Thomas,  Arthur 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Wilhlem.  Edith 
Wilson,  Clarence 
Wood,  Leylan 
Yaeger,  Mav 
Yaeger,  William 


Blind  Department 

Antelope,  John 
(^allahan,  Pat 
Cummings,  Everett 
Ferguson,  Harold 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Heffern,  Frank 
Jensen,  Alma 
Kauffman,  Charles 
Keeland,  Ethel 
Lambert,  John 


Mitchell,  Audrey 
Mikkelson,  Andy 
Selon,  John 
Schoeberg,  Oscar 
Shields,  Hugh 
Spoonemore,  Hilda 
Sprague,  Mildred 
Spoelder,  Herman 
Watt,  Ernest 


Punishment  should  fit  the  criminal,  not 
the  crime. — Hubbard. 
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DECEMBER,  1922 


By  the  time  this  reaches  you,  Christmas, 
1922  will  be  history  and  we  shall  be  looking 
forward  to  see  what  the  New  Year  is  going 
to  bring  us. 

We  trust  that  it  will  bring  you  faith  in 
yourself  and  faith  in  our  country;  that  is 
will  give  you  courage  to  go  forward  no 
matter  how  dark  it  may  look  ahead,  and  that 
you  will  not  waste  a  single  backward  glance 
no  matter  how  fair  the  road  may  look  in  that 
direction.  With  faith  in  God,  faith  in  our 
country  and  faith  in  ourselves,  we  will  not 
fail.  -M. 


The  time  is  approaching  when  our  re- 
presentatives will  gather  at  Helena  to  make 
laws,  etc.  Among  their  duties  is  that  of 
providing  maintenance  for  our  school.  We 
hope  that  you  will  see  or  write  to  your  re- 
presentatives and  senators  asking  that  they 
take  care  of  us;  for  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to 
get  as  much  as  we  will  need  this  year,  for 
the  four  new  buildings  which  are  in  the 
process  of  construction  will  double  our 
capacity  and  hence  almost  double  our  ex- 
penses. It  will  be  hard  to  make  busy 
senators  and  representatives  understand 
this. 

If  you  like  us  tell  the  other  fellow;  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  tell  us  and  give  us  a  chance 
to  explain  or  to  correct  any  mistakes. — M. 


Some  one  has  said,  "Get  work,  get  work! 
It  will  help  you  more  than  wha':  you  wor.k 
to  get!"  How  true  this  is!  We  scrabble 
and  squabble  for  the  almighty  dollar.  Why? 
Most  of  us  will  tell  you,  so  that  we  may  be 
happy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mere  idea 
that  we  have  money,  means  very  little  in 
the  way  of  happiness.  It  is  the  acquisition 
of  the  money,  and  perhaps  the  good  we  may 
do  with  it,  that  constitutes  the  happiness  in 


connection  with  money.  And  we  cannot 
acquire  money  honestly  without  work,  nor 
can  we  do  real  good  without  work,  for  the 
gift  without  the  giver,  is  bare.  So  in  order- 
to  be  happy  we  must  work,  and  the  more 
earnestly  we  work,  the  more  genuine  and 
lasting  will  be  our  happiness.  So  the  fellow 
who  said  that  work  helped  us  more  than 
the  money  we  got  for  the  work,  opened  ui) 
a  wonderful  field  for  thought. — M. 


On  Tuesday  morning  December  twelfth, 
we  beheld  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specta- 
cles that  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  witness. 
We  scarcely  know  what  to  call  it.  The 
morning  was  clear  and  cold.  Not  a  cloud 
wa.3  to  be  seen.  As  the  sun  rose  over  the 
eastern  hills,  there  appeared,  not  in  the  sky, 
hit  in  the  field  between  L-ar  main  building 
and  the  hills  scarcely  a  mile  away,  what 
appeared  to  be  the  mast  brilliant  sun  dog, 
Ave  have  ever  behelc^.  It  -eanied  to  stand 
out  in  the  field  like  ■  a  beautiful  picture 
painted  by  unseen  hands.  No  rainbow  was 
ever  so  bright.  It  is  a  vision  that  will  be 
long  remembered  by  all  who  saw  it. — T 


We  can  sinc3rely  sympathize  with  the 
people  of  the  Westen  Penn-jylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf.  After  being  released 
from  a  quarantine  for  measles,  they  weTe  al- 
most immediately  returned  into  quarantine 
because  a  case  of  diphtheria  and  a  few  cases 
of  mild  scarlet  fever  developed.  We  know 
what  that  means,  for  last  year  we  were 
in  quarantine  for  several  weeks'because  of 
several  cases  of  alastrim.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  cases  will  have  recovered  and  no  new 
cases  develope  so  that  the  pupils  may  en- 
joy their  usual  Christmas  holidays. — T. 

Prom  several  of  the  Institution  papers 
we  learn  that  the  Michigan  Mirror,  after  a 
quiet  sleep  of  several  years,  has  sufficiently 
aroused  itself  to  again  put  in  an  appearance 
at  various  schools.  Evidently  the  publishers 
do  not  think  that  we  in  Montana  need  to 
observe  our  natural  face  in  a  glass,  as  no 
copy  of  the  new  Mirror  has  been  seen  by 
us.  In  former  years  the  Mirror  was  one  of 
the  papers  for  which  we  always  watched  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  its  race  again. — T. 

To  have  a  vacation  at  Christmas  or  not  to 
have  one  is  still  a  mooted  question  in  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  blind.  This  year  we  see  it 
announced  that  every  pupil  in  the  Illinois 
school  is  expected  to  go  home  whether  his 
parents  want  him  to  go  home  or  not,  or 
whether  they  can  afford  tj  take  him  home 
or  not,  while  in  one  of  the  papers  from  a 
school  in  the  sunny  southland,  where  one 
would  expect  it  to  be  a  very  much  easier 
matter  for  parents  to  take  their  children 
home,  we  read.    "The  Principal  earnes'ly 
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requests  parents  not  to  ask  that  any  of  their 
children  be  allowed  to  go  home  for  Christ- 
mas," and  then  gives  several  reasons  why 
no  pupil  should  be  taken  oui  ot  school  for  the 
holidays,  among  which  was  the  fact  that  one 
pupil  who  did  go  home  last  year  brought 
the  whooping  cough  back  to  the  school, 
where  it  spread  to  the  injury  of  a  number 
of  pupils  and  a  serious  injury  to  the  scho(>l 
work. 

The  above  is, similar  to  our  experience. 
For  a  number  of  years,  we  had  several 
days  at  Christmas  and  such  children  as 
the  parents  desired  to  go  home  were  allowed 
to  do  so.  However  our  state  of  Montana  is 
so  large  and  the  pupils  are  so  widely 
scattered  that  it  was  impossible  for  many  of 
them  to  go  home  and  retain.  Many  times 
their  return  was  delayed  by  storms  or  other 
causes  to  the  injury  of  the  pupil  and  the 
whole  class  in  which  he  was.  The  teachers 
anl  officers  had  to  be  on  duty  to  entertain 
those  who  remained  during  the  holidays, 
and  school  work  was  interrupted  as  above 
stated  by  the  tardy  return  of  some  of  those 
who  did  go  home.  Besides  as  above  stated 
by  the  southern  paper  those  who  did  g  j 
home  often  were  ex-posed  to  various  dis- 
eases, some  of  which  they  brought  back  and 
spread  in  the  school.  Hence  the  vacation 
at  Christmas  was  discontinued.  Now  we 
give  all  pupils  as  good  a  time  as  possible 
on  Christmas  and  New  Years.  A  tree  or 
other  entertainment  is  provided  at  Christ- 
mas and  every  child  receives  a  present,  but 
school  continues  at  all  other  times  and  every 
child  is  busy  and  happy. — T. 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus 
of  Harvard  University,  is  quoted  as  saying 
"Every  boy  and  girl  ought  to  learn  to  cook, 
and  every  girl  ought  to  learn  all  the  domes- 
tic arts  included  in  sewing,  the  cutting  of 
clothes  and  the  making  of  garments 
generally."  Just  how  much  time  should  be 
spent  in  teaching  the  boy  a  knowledge  or 
cooking  or  how  proficient  he  should  become 
in  that  art,  might  be  a  question  about  which 
people  might  differ,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  latter  part  of  the  state- 
ment, and  that  knowledge  should  be  accur- 
ate and  the  practice  skilful.  The  boy  s 
practical  knowledge  of  cooking  will  proba- 
blv  be  called  into  play  but  seldom  in  after 
life,  but  the  girl's  knowledge  and  skill  in  al' 
lines  of  drmestic  art  and  science  will  more 
than  likely  be  in  constant  use.  The  writer 
is  al~o  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  some 
other  things  that  every  boy  should  be  taught. 
No  boy  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up  with- 
out a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  use  of  a 
saw,  plane  and  hammer  to  be  able  to  saw 
a  board  straight,  smooth  it  with  at  least  a 
fair  degree  of  proficiency  and  fasten  it  sol- 
idly and  neatly  where  he  wants  it.  No 
matter  in  what  line  of  work  he  may  engage 
this  knowledge  will  come  in  play  ten  times 
where  he  is  likely  to  use  the  knowledge  of 


cooking  once.  Again,  no  boy  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  up  without  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  gardening  to  be  able  to  raise  skill- 
fully all  the  common  vegetables  and  fruits 
of  the  section  in  which  he  lives,  even  though 
he  may  not  expect  to  make  either  a  farmer 
or  gardener  out  of  himseii.  If  he  lives  in 
any  of  the  smaller  towns  or  even  in  the 
suburbs  of  any  of  the  smaller  cities,  where 
even  a  small  lot  is  attached  to  the  house  in 
which  he  lives,  this  small  lot  may  be  made 
of  much  practical  use  and  add  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  if  he  knows  how  to  use  it. 
Yes,  teach  the  girl  to  cook  and  to  sew  and  to 
cut  and  make  dresses,  and  co  do  it  skillfully. 
Also  teach  the  boy  to  cook,  if  you  must,  but 
do  not  do  too  good  a  job  of  it.  Teach  him 
also  to  sew  on  a  button  if  necessary,  but 
give  him  a  better  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the 
common  tools  that  will  be  of  most  use  in  the 
home,  and  that  if  it  must  be,  in  addition  to 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  vocation  in 
which  he  expects  to  make  his  living. — T. 


DID  YOU? 

Did  you  give  him  a  lift?  He's  a  brother  of 
man. 

And  bearing  about  all  the  burden  he  can. 

Did  you  give  him  a  smile?  He  was  down- 
cast and  blue. 

And  the  smile  would  have  helped  him  to 
battle  it  through. 

Did  you  give  him  your  hand?  He  was  slip- 
ping down  hill, 

And  the  world,  so  I  fancied,  was  using  him 
ill. 

Did  you  give  him  a  word?  Did  you  show  him 
the  road 

Or  did  you  just  let  him  go  on  with  his  load? 

Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  be  losing 
the  fight. 

When  a  lift  just  in  time  might  .  set  every- 
thing right? 

Do  you  know  what  it  means — just  a  clasp  of 
a  hand. 

When  a  man's  borne  about  all  a  man  ought 
to  stand? 

Did  you  ask  what  it  was — why  the  quivering 
lip? 

Why  the  half-suppressed  sob,  and  the  scald- 
ing tear  drip  ? 

Were  you  brother  of  his  when  the  time  came 
of  need? 

Did  you  offer  to  help  him  or  didn't  you 
heed? 

— London  Tid-Bits. 

Reading  makes  a  full  man,  conference  a 
ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man. 

— Bacon. 


Let  us  believe  neither  half  of  the  good 
people  tell  us  of  ourselves,  nor  half  the  evil 
they  say  of  others. — J.  Petlt-Senn. 


The  man  who  quarrels  with  his  bread  and 
butter  is  likely  to  dine  on  scraps. — Sel. 
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DEAF  PRINTERS  WANTED 

The  North  Carolina  Press  Association  in 
convention  last  summer  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  the  North  Carolina 
State  Press  Association  hereby  urges  upon 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  the  importance  of  enlarging  its  class 
in  printing  and  installing  a  more  thorough 
and  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  the 
use  of  modern  equipment  and  thereby  tarn 
out  more  thoroughly  equipped  printers." 

Efficient  linotype  operators,  hand  com- 
posers, and  pressman  are  in  demand  through- 
out the  country.  Many  a  print  shop  has 
found  it  more  profitable  to  run  its  business 
with  none  but  efficient  employees  on  its 
force.  Especially  is  it  true  when  they  are 
in  charge  of  its  mechanical  department. 
The  linotype  is  such  a  complicated  machine 
that"  its  operator  must  have  considerable 
mechanical  ingenuity  to  roaster  its  details 
and  keep  the  parts  properly  adjusted.  And 
there  are  too  few  of  them.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  pressmen. 

Publishers  and  printers  generally  are 
beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
deaf,  when  properly  traine^i,  make  excellent 
printers,  and  in  many  cases  would  prefer 
them  to  the  hearing  because  of  their 
attentiveness  to  work.  Here  is  an  opport- 
unity for  many  of  our  deaf  boys  in  sc'aool 
Printing  is  among  the  best  wage-earning 
trades. 

At  Burlington,  N.  C,  there  is  a  deaf  man 
by  the  name  of  Marvin  Vestal  who  enjoys 
state-wide  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  linotype  operator-machinists.  His 
services  to  set  up  new  machines  or  to  ad- 
just run  down  ones  are  constantly  sought 
from  all  over  the  state.  Here  in  Florida  is 
A  W.  Pope,  linotype  operator-machinist  of 
extraordinary  ability  whose  high  class  work 
has  won  nation-wide  reputation  for  the  Re- 
cord Co.,  of  St.  Augustine.  Down  at  Miami 
is  C.  D.  Erwin,  one  of  the  swiftest  operators 
to  be  found  anywhere.  Ray  H.  Rou,  of 
Miami,  is  making  good  as  an  ad-operator. 
In  Washington  are  a  number  of  competent 
deaf  printers  employed  in  the  government 
Printing  office.  There  are  many  others 
throughout  the  country  who  are  doing  th^ir 
work  to  the  entire  satisfaction  their  em- 
ployers.   — Ex. 
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GALLAUDET  DAY 

As  usual  exercises  were  held  in  comemora- 
tion  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Hopkins 
Gallaudet,  to  whose  efforts  tne  Deaf  owe  so 
much.  The  following  excellent  program 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Mrs.  Menzemer  and 
Miss  Armstrong: 

Gallaudet  Acrostic   Miss  Armstrong's 

class. 

Life  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  Read 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  Signed  by  Mrs.  Menzemer. 

Hymn  ....Senior  Chorus,  olind  Department 

Poem,  "On  Gallaudet's  Birtnday"  ....  Read 
by  Margaret  Martin,* Signed  by  Mrs.  Corey. 

Piano  Solo   Jacob  Roberts. 

Recollections  of  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet, 
Mr.  Menzemer. 


1  2)eaf  departments 

We  had  our  Thanksgiving  program  in  the 
chapel  last  Thursday  morning.  The  pro 
gram  was  as  good  as  we  ever  have  had 
After  this,  I  went  to  town  to  get  the  mail 
I  found  lots  of  Thanksgiving  packages  in  the 
post-office.  I  told  Mr.  Filcher  that  I  could 
not  carry  them  all  at  one  time  but  that  1 
would  wait  for  Mr.  Menzemer  to  come  in  Tne 
truck.  When  he  came,  we  put  them  in  the 
truck  and  came  back  to  the  school.  We 
boys  could  hardly  wait  for  the  turkey 
dinner.  We  went  to  the  wash-room  to  get 
washed  and  got  ready  to  go  to  line  up  to 
march  into  the  dining  room.  Mr.  Menzemer 
asked  the  blessing.  Then  we  proceeded 
with  our  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Mr.  Men- 
zemer wished  us  a  Thanks3;iving  happy  da  / 

We  ate  and  ate  until  we  were  f.iU.  After 
dinner,  some  of  the  bays  went  up  to  the 
capitol  hill  for  pleasure.  Some  of  the  boys 
told  us  that  they  saw  a  bij  car  kill  a  dog 
while  chasing  it.  Then  two  boys  from  town 
came  to  take  it  heme.  I  think  that  they 
may  have  had  a  funeral  for  it. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  went  up  to  the  Gym 
to  have  a  party.  Surely  we  had  a  sweil 
party. 

Then  we  had  a  fine  dance.  We  danced 
and  danced  until  10:30  o'clock. 

On  Friday  we  had  no  scliool.  We  did  not 
know  what  to  do  to  pass  the  time.  Mr.  Al- 
top  suggested  to  Messrs  Kemp  and  Low  that 
if  they  did  not  mind,  they  would  take  the 
boys  hunting  with  them.  Then  they  took 
them  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Low  shot  a  jack  rabbit  and  Mr.  Altop 
did  also.  They  wandered  from  one  place  to 
another  place.  They  must  all  be  lovers  of 
nature  and  lovers  of  the  out-doors  They 
came  home  for  supper.  They  were  very 
happy.  After  supper  they  came  together  to 
talk  of  what  they  had  seen  or  heard  at  home 
or  in  school.  They  went  to  bed  very  early 
for  they  were  tired. — George  E.  Drinville. 


LOCAL  NEWS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 

Reporter,  George  E.  Drinville 

Here  is  wishing  all  of  you  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Moffit  Brown  can  spell  Santa  Claus  with 
his  tiny  fingers. 

Edwin  Seller  is  quite  fat  now.  When  he 
came  back  to  school  he  seemed  lo  be  thin. 

Harry  Schoenberg  beats  George  Drinville 
in  height  now.  What  makes  him  grow  so 
tall? 

Delos  Vandecar  often  gets  a  box  from 
home  containing  "good  eats."  Isn't  he 
lucky? 

Leylan  Wood  went  home  and  visited  with 
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his  parents  on  Thanksgiving.  He  came 
back  in  time  for  school  Monday. 

Chester  Patrick  has  just  received  a  nice 
letter  from  his  sister  who  lives  in  California. 
He  had  not  heard  from  her  for  nearly  two 
years. 

William  Yaeger  learned  with  regret  that 
his  brother,  Frank's  home  had  been  burned 
to  the  ground.  William  said  that  the  house 
had  been  built  about  two  years. 

"Raymond  Johnson  had  another  visit  from 
his  two  sisters.  They  only  stayed  here  for 
a  few  hours.  He  enjoyed  to  have  them  with 
him  again. 

Clarence  Wilson  is  always  ready  to  go 
hunting  whenever  Messrs  Altop,  Low  and 
Kemp  go  hunting.  That  is  good  exercise 
to  strengthen  his  muscles. 

Walter  and  Fulton  Herbold  were  glad  to 
learn  that  Willie  and  Harry  nave  very  good 
positions  in  California.  They  are  in  hopes 
that  they  will  always  be  as  fortunate. 

Frank  Amann  often  gets  a  box  of  dough- 
nuts from  home.  He  is  very  fond  of  them. 
Maybe  he  will  set  up  in  the  Doughnut  busi 
ness  so  he  can  eat  as  many  as  he  wants. 

The  children  of  the  deaf  department  are 
in  good  spirits  because  Christmas  is  very 
near.  They  hope  that  Santa  Claus  will 
remember  them  and  give  them  some  toys  or 
other  things  that  they  asked  lor. 

Earl  Custer  was  very  anxious  to  use  his 
Boy  Scout  uniform.  But  his  scoutmaster 
told  him  that  he  would  have  to  wait  until 
he  knew  three  rules  in  the  Boy  Scout  book 
by  heart.  So  he  changed  and  put  on  citizen 
clothes  again.  He  expects  to  wear  his  Boy 
Scout  suit  on  Jan  1. 

John  Nagel  was  looking  m  the  mirror  and 
he  turned  around  as  if  he  wanted  to  see  how 
big  and  strong  and  fine  looking  he  is.  He 
did  this  for  several  minutes.  Two  of  the 
boys  peeped  through  the  door  and  kept 
watching  him  until  he  caught  them.  Then 
they  asked  him  what  he  was  looking  at 
himself  in  the  mirror  for,  out  he  would  not 
answer  their  questions. 

LOCAL  NEWS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Margaret  Martin,  Reporter 

"Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year 
to  everybody" 

Mary  Bubnash  was  sorry  to  hear  of  her 
cousin's  death. 

Evelyn  Krumm  is  always  busy  crochett- 
ing  something  pretty. 

Mary  Maine  is  getting  to  be  quite  fat. 
We  believe  she  is  going  to  beat  all  of  us  yet. 

Nettie  Farthing  is  learning  how  to  talk 
just  fine.    Her  teacher  is  very  proud  of  her 

May  Yaeger  received  news  that  her 
married  brother's  home  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire. 


Lilly  Mattson  went  to  Helena  Dec  8.  and 
did  her  Xmas  shopping.  She  returned 
Tuesday,  Dec.  12. 

Bessie  McPherson  was  quite  thin  when 
she  returned  to  school.  Now  she  is  getting 
fat  again. 

Edna  Kupfer  was  very  proud  when  she 
received  a  package  containing  a  sweater 
and  cap. 

Helen  Johnson  is  becoming  a  famous  cook. 
She  can  make  the  most  delicious  doughnuts 
you  ever  did  eat. 

Gertie  Smidt  returned  to  school  Nov.  25, 
but  we  hear  she  is  doing  nicely  with  her 
school  work. 

Adella  Chinadle  is  indeed  smart  when  it 
comes  to  lip-reading.  This  will  help  her 
greatly  when  she  grows  older. 

Ma"ine  Bragg  received  a  letter  recently 
saving  her  mother  plans  to  spend  Xmas  in 
the  East.    Maxine  wishes  she  could  go  too. 

Montana  Parr  makes  us  wonder  about 
her  age.  She  is  so  short,  we  can't  believe 
she  is  over  eight  years  old 

Thelma  Penman  went  to  Butte  in  Novem- 
ber and  had  her  goiter  operated  upon.  She 
returned  to  school  Dec.  10  and  her  throat  is 
rlmost  completely  healed. 

Bertha  Noyd  was  happy  when  her  parents 
drove  over  from  Whitehall  a  few  days 
preceding  Thanksgiving  and  paid  her  a 
few  hours  visit. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  watch  Laura 
Manza  "on  the  lookout"  for  her  mother 
nearly  every  Sunday  morning.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  she  is  disappointed. 

Margaret  Martin  wonders  why  everybody 
likes  to  tease  her  all  the  time.  Margaret 
(I'-e&n't  believe  she  has  ever  seen  such  people 
for  teasing  before. 

Margaret  Martin  went  to  Butte  the  Week 
preceding  Thanksgiving.  She  enjoyed  ihfer 
visit  in  Butte  very  much  and  is  now  back 
at  bard  work  again. 

Ida  Biavaschi  received  a  letter  from  her 
fpther  telling  her  he  had  sent  her  two 
packages  for  Xmas.  Guess  Ida  beat  tlie 
whole  bunch  of  us. 

Rdith  Wilhelm  has  been  having  lots  of 
eomranv  lately.  Her  motner  paid  her  a 
few  hours  visit  Nov.  24,  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Didd  came  over  from  Butte  Dec.  2.  and 
stayed  until  the  following  Monday. 


THANKSGIVING  NEWS 

A  splendid  Thanksgiving  program  was 
given  in  the  chapel  Thanksgiving  morning. 

We  had  a  fine  Thanksgiving  dinner.  We 
had  turkey,  celery,  sweet  potatoes,  mashed 
potatoes,  gravy,  cranberry-sauce  and  pump- 
kin and  mince  pie  for  dinner. 

John  Nagel's  mother  sent  him  a  goose  for 
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Thanksgiving.  The  cook  roasted  it  Sun- 
day and  the  pupils  at  John's  table  had  it 
for  dinner. 

Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  got  packages 
and  boxes  for  Thanksgiving. 

We  had  a  jolly  time  at  the  party  Thanks- 
giving night.  We  played  two  games.  They 
were  mock  and  spin-the-platter.  We  en- 
joyed the  dancing,  especially  the  circle  two- 
step. 

Friday  was  a  holiday  too.  Messrs  Low, 
Kemp  and  Altop  took  us  hunting.  They 
got  four  rabbits. 

There  was  a  fine  picture    show  Friday 

evening.    The    title  of  the    pictures  was 

"Straight  from  the  Shoulder."  The  hero 
was  Buck  Jones. 

Saturday  the  three  young  men  went  hunt- 
ing again  They  shot  three  rabbits.  We 
skinned  and  cleaned  the  rabbits  and  put 
them  on  ice.  Tuesday  the  cook  fried  them 
for  us. 

Friday  afternoon  the  Camp  Fire  girls 
went  to  the  Boulder  Hot  Springs  with  Miss- 
es Sturdevant,  Miller  and  Rathbun.  Thev 
went  swimming  in  the  plunge  and  had  lots 
of  fun. 

Saturday  evening  the  Camp  Fire  girls 
had  a  meeting  in  the  back  office.  Two  of 
the  girls  got  honors. 

The  Boy-Scout  suits  have  come  and  Mr. 
Altop  will  give  them  out  in  a  few  days. 

— Walter  Herbold. 


Thanksgiving  evening  we  had  a  party  in 
the  gymnasium.    It  began  at  seven  o'clock. 

First  the  Camp  Fire  ^irls  served  the 
supper.  It  consisted  of  pimento  cheese,  and 
deviled  ham  sandwiches,  oocoa,  cake  and 
ice-cream. 

When  we  were  thru  eating  our  supper, 
we  played  games.  The  games  were  mock 
and  spin-the-platter.  We  enjoyed  them  very 
much. 

Then  we  danced.  The  dances  were 
waltzes,  one-steps,  two-steps,  circle  two- 
steps,  three-steps  and  the  fox-trots.  In  the 
circle  two-step  we  all  took  hold  of  hands  and 
formed  a  big  circle.    It  was  lots  of  fun. 

Miss  Wood  and  several  others  took  turns 
at  playing  the  piano  and  Frank  Heffern 
beat  the  drum. 

We  quit  dancing  about  eleven  o'clock. 
Then  several  of  us  boys  washed  the  dishes 
and  wiped  them.  Miss  Armstrong  and  Miss 
Miller  gave  us  the  ice-cream  that  was  left. 

We  went  to  bed  about  thirty  minutes  after 
eleven.  We  had  enjoyed  the  party  very 
much. 

— Alyin  Lien 


THANKSGIVING  PROGRAM 

Thursday  morning  on  Thanksgiving  day 
a  program  was  given  in  the  chapel.  Misses 
Lillard  and  Wood  had  arranged  the  pro- 
gram. They  had  decorated  the  chapel  with 
plants  and  pictures  of  turKeys  and  fruit. 

First  a  minister  led  in  prayer  and  Mr. 
Menzemer  interpreted. 

Next  the  Governor's  Proclamation  was 
read  by  Miss  Lillard  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Menzemer. 

A  piano  solo  was  played  by  Pat  Callahan. 
The  hundredth  psalm  was  read  by  Mar- 
garet Martin  and  signed  by  Edith  Wilhelm. 

A  song  was  sung  by  Everett  Cummings 
and  Alma  Jensen. 

The  Thanksgiving  Acrostic  was  given  by 
the  small  girls  and  the  boys.  Each  held  up 
a  letter  which  helped  to  spell  the  word 
Thanksgiving.  Helen  Johnson  told  what 
each  letter  stood  for  and  Maxine  Bragg 
interpreted  what  she  said. 

A  song  was  sung  by  the  blind  girls  and 
boys  about  Thanksgiving  in  Turkey  land. 

Chester  Patrick,  Edward  Baker,  Henry 
Barker  and  Clarence  Wilson  were  dressed 
as  Pilgrims.  They  gave  a  recitation  about 
the  Pilgrims. 

Frank  Heffern  spoke  a  piece.  It  was 
about  a  shoemaker,  who  was  thankful  for 
some  things  he  did  not  have.  He  was  thank- 
ful he  did'nt  have  any  teeth  because  they 
might  hurt  him.  He  was  giad  that  he  had 
only  one  suit  of  clothes  because  he  would 
not  worry  about  what  he  was  going  to  wear. 
He  said  he  was  thankful  he  had  but  one 
room  and  could  keep  it  clean  with  a  broom 
and  a  dust  pan  and  he  was  thankful  he  did 
not  have  a  cook  because  he  might  have  to 
eat  all  kinds  of  dreadful  dainties  out  of  a 
cook  book. 

A  song  of  Thanksgiving  was  given  by 
Lillian  Pouliot,  Fulton  Herbold  and  Velma 
Goldizen. 

Esther  Spoonmore,  Ethel  Keeland,  Mild- 
red Sprague  and  Alma  Jensen  were  Pilgrim 
maidens.  They  said  that  v/e  would  like 
their  pretty  manners  and  that  we  would 
think  them  wise  and  would  love  them  very 
dearly  when  we  would  taste  their'  pumpkin 
pies  and  they  also  said  "All  the  men  tell 
tales  of  wonder.  They  are  brave  and  very 
wise.  They  can  plant  and  raise  the  pump- 
kins but  they  can't  make  pumpkin  pies." 

Harry  Tilden  and  John  Nagel  danced  an 
Indian  dance.  They  were  dressed  as 
Indians. 

A  song  "America  the  Beautiful "  was  sung 
by  the  blind  girls  and  boys.  Bessie  McPher- 
son,  Mary  Maine,  Mary  Buonash  and  May 
Yaeger  interpreted. 

We  all  thought  it  was  a  good  program 
and  enjoyed  it 

— Evelyn  Krumm. 
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Children's  S^age 

By  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 
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CHRISTMAS  GREETING 

If  we  could  have  all  the  Christmas  greens', 
And  into  one  wreath-  could  string  them; 

If  we  could  have  all  the  Christmas  bells, 
And  into  one  song  could  ring  them; 

If  we  could  have  all  good  wishes  abroad 
And  into  one  word  could  bring  them — 

Greens  wouldn't  be  cheer  enough, 
Bells  wouldn't  be  clear  enough, 

No  words  could  be  dear  enough 

To  carry  our  GREETINGS  to  you!  — Sel. 


FILL  THE  BLANKS. 

A  is  on  the  top  of  the  tree, 

Below  are   so  pretty  to  see. 

Strings  of  bright  red  ■        so  gay. 

With  white,  strung  just  for  to  day. 

A  beautiful  with  eyes  of  blue, 

A  bouncing  so  big,  around, 

 and  in  bags  so  neat, — 

Yellow    for  all  to  eat. 


ALMA'S  DREAM 

Alma  was  very  tired  and  warm.  She  had 
popped  much  corn  over  the  fire  in  the  big 
fire  place  for  the  Christmas  tree.  She 
sat  down  in  her  father's  big  arm  chair  to 
rest.  She  thought  "Tomorrow  night  Santa 
Claus  will  come." 

Then  suddenly  right  beiore  her  on  the 
hearth  stood  Santa.  Alma  was  not  afraid 
for  Santa  looked  very  kind  and  jolly. 

"How  do  you  do,  Santa  Claus,  she  said. 

"Ho!  Ho!"  said  Santa  Claus,  "Where  is 
your  stocking?" 

"My  stocking!"  said  Alma,  "Is  it  Christ- 
mas Eve?" 

"Yes,"  said  Santa. 

Alma  started  to  get  her  stocking  for  him, 
when  just  as  suddenly  as  ne  had  come,  he 
was  gone.  "Why,  where  is  Santa  Claus?" 
she  asked  her  mother. 

Her  mother  laughed,  "fou  fell  asleep  and 
dreamed  of  Santa  Claus.  You  did  not  see 
him,"  she  said.  Did  you  ever  dream  about 
any  thing? 
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SANTA  CLAUS 


Santa  Glaus  lives  in  Snowville.  He  is 
fat  and  jolly.    He  loves  little  boys  and  girls. 

He  has  a  large  sleigh  and  eight  reindeer. 
His  reindeer  can  run  very  fast. 

The  boys  and  girls  hang  up  the  stockings 
and  Santa  Glaus  puts  many  things  into  their 
stockings. 

1.  Where  does  Santa  Glaus  live? 

2.  Where  is  Snowville? 

3.  Is  it  warm  or  cold  there? 

4.  Is  he  happy  all  the  time? 

5.  Is  Santa  Glaus  fat? 

6.  Whom  does  he  love? 

7.  How  many  reindeer  has  he? 

8.  What  color  are  they? 

9.  What  can  his  reindeer  do? 

10.  Where  do  reinaeer  live? 

11.  What  do  they  like  to  eat? 

12.  Did  you  ever  see  a  reindeer? 

— Selected. 


DICK  AND  THE  CAT. 

The  Christmas  tree  ft'as  green  and 
fragrant.  It  came  all  the  way  from  the 
mountains.  Blanche's  mother  trimmed  it 
with  bright  and  shiny  things.  It  looked 
very  pretty.  Dicky  was  a  little  canary  bird. 
He  lived  in  a  cage.  He  saw  the  pretty 
green  Christmas  tree.  He  tried  to  fly 
through  the  bars  of  his  cage  to  the  tree. 
Blanche  opened  the  door  of  the  cage.  Out 
flew  Dicky,  straight  to  the  top  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree. 

Then  Blanche  went  out  of  the  room  and 
forgot  to  shut  the  door.  In  came  her  big 
gray  pussy  cat.  He  saw  Dicky  sitting  on 
the  top  of  the  tree.  "What  a  fine  Christmas 
feast  I  will  have,"  thought  Pussy  and  crept 
very  softly  to  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

"Cheep!  cheep!"  said  Dicky. 

"Me-ow!  me-ow!"  said  Pussy,  as  he  began 
to  climb  the  tree. 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Blanche  as  she  came  in 
with  a  big  Christmas  bell.  She  put  naughty 
Pussy  out  of  the  room  and  shut  the  door. 

By  and  by  Dicky  flew  down  to  the  floor 
and  Blanche  caught  him  and  put  hin?  back 
into  his  cage. 

I  think  Dicky  was  happy  to  be  in  his  little 
cage  again. 


THE    SHEPHERD  AND  HIS  FLOCK 

The  shepherd  had  many  sheep  to  care 
for.  There  were  black  sheep,  white  sheep 
and  baby  sheep.  The  little  lambs  were 
easily  hurt  and  often  lost.  Their  legs  were 
weak  and  their  wool  caught  in  the  brambles. 

The  shepherd  often  lifted  them  out  of  the 
bushes  with  his  crook  and  tenderly  carried 
them  over  the  rough  roads. 

One  day  just  about  sunset  the  shepherd 
dog  came  barking  and  barking. 

He  was  trying  to  tell  his  master  some- 
thing. The  shepherd  looked  towards  the 
woods.  He  saw  a  lamb  caught  among  some 
dead  branches.  He  went  over  quickly  and 
threw  the  branches  aside  with  his  crook. 
But  away  off  in  the  woods  lay  a  baby  lamb 
too  weak  to  walk.  The  mother  sheep  was 
far  away  too  and  she  wab  calling,  "Baa! 
baa!"  It  was  dark  among  the  trees  and 
her  baby  was  lost.  It  didn't  even  cry  to 
tell  its  mother  where  it  was.  The  mother 
ran  among  the  flock.  They  were  'not  hers. 
They  would  not  answer  her  call.  Each  one 
was  quietly  grazing  at  its  mothers'  side. 

Soon  some  of  the  sheep  had  crossed  the 
road  where  they  found  very  sweet  clover 
to  eat,  others  were  grazing  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  and  among  the  trees  a  few  were 
nibbling  tender  leaves  from  the  lowest 
branches.  The  dog  came  again  with  a 
bound,  looking  right  into  his  master's  eyes. 
"Are  any  of  my  flock  lost?"  said  the  shep- 
herd to  the  dog.  "Bow-wow-wow!"  said 
the  dog.  He  ran  towards  the  thick  woods 
folllowed  by  the  master.  The  shepherd  left 
he  ninety  and  nine  sheep  to  the  mercies  of 
the  enemies  and  hastened  to  find  the  one 
that  was  lost.  At  last  when  ne  was  gone  a 
long  way  he  found  the  only  lamb  among  hi? 
flock  that  had  a  black  head,  black  front 
le?s  and  a  white  back  with  white  hind  legs. 
The  poor  little  lamb  was  lost  in  the  tall 
bushes.  The  shepherd  lifted  it  very  care- 
fully with  his  crook  and  tenderly  carried  it 
under  his  arm.  He  "went  on  his  way  re- 
joicing because  the  sheep  that  was  lost  was 
found."  He  hastened  down  the  road  to- 
ward home  followed  by  the  faithful  dog  and 
the  mother  sheep. 

Nearing  the  fold  he  opened  the  door, 
called  his  family  and  said,  "Rejoice  with 
me  for  I  have  found  the  sheep  which  was 
lost  " — Selected. 


Regulations  Concerning 


The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and 
Backward  Children  is  open  to  all  children 
of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
who,  owing  to  some  physical  or  mental 
affliction,  are  unable  to  gain  an  education 
in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficated  with 
an  offensive  or  contagious  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphans'  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  conducted 
strictly  as  an  educational  institution  and  is 
a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
state  where  in  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that 
effect  as  provideo  by  the  law  (Section  1170) 
must  be  filed  with  the  President  before  the 
admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all 
cases  where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said 
school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessary 
clothing  and  transporation,  the  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  district  where  such 
person  resides  upon  application  of  any 
relative  or  friend  or  any  officer  of  the 
county  where  said  person  resides  shall,  if 
he  deem  the  person  a  proper  subject,  make 
an  order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  the 
Prer.ident  of  said  school,  who  shall  then 
provide  the  necessary  clothing  and  trans- 
portation at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and 
upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter  annually  the  County 
Commissioners  shall  alloAv  and  pay  the 
same  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
laundry,  medical  attendance  instruction 
and  school  supplies  but  can  not  pay  travel- 
ing expense  to  and  from  the  school  or  for 
any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  No 
extended  holiday  will  be  given  at  Christmas, 
and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  go  home 
unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission. 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institu- 
tion for  inability  to  receive  instruction,  from 
sickness  or  other  cause  or  for  continued 
misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil 
has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such 
pupil  cannot  change  to  other  trade  unless, 
in  the  judgement  of  the  President,  the 
change  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  In  care  of  "School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder,  Montana 


UP ■ TO  DATE 
Merchandise 


New  and  Nifty    style  in 
Ladies,  Misses  and  Gents 
Furnishings. 

Ladies,  Misses,  Men  and 
Boys  Hats  and  Caps, 

Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  all 
Kinds. 

STAPLE     and  FANCY 
GROCERIES. 

Aluminum,  China  and  Tin- 
ware Shelf  Hardware  and 
Cutlery. 
SILVERWARE 

Our  stock  is  complete  at 
all  times. 

Fresh    Fruit    in  Season. 

COME  and  EXAMINE  the 
GOODS. 


Wm.  Steele  &  Co. 


PHONE    NO.  16  BELL 


J.  A.  RIEDEL 


\  Druggist  and  Optician  ! 


Boulder,  Mont 


>  A  FIRST  CLASS 
LINE  OF 


FRUITS 

GROCERIES 

DRY  GOODS 

FOOTWEAR 

HATS 

NATIONS 

HAY 

GRAIN 

HARDWARE 

COAL 


Reasonable  Prices 
Courteous  Attention 
Prompt  Service 

Shattuck 

Commercial 
Company. 


LIVERY&FEED 
STABLE 

Bus  to  and  from  all 
Traina.  City  Transfer 
Line.  B  verythlng  First 
Class  in  the  LlTery  Busi- 
ness. P&ssengers  and 
Freight  taken  to  surround- 
ing towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  tb« 
Week  and  Month  at 

Reasonable  Rates. 
AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE 


C.  O.  HANSEN 


3^ake  3Zo  Chance 


It's  advisable  to  keep  a- 
way  from  unreliable 
places  and  buy  only 
where  you  can  depend  on 
what  you  get,  at  reason- 
able prices.  No  cutting 
for  cheapness.  Our  re- 
putation must  be  main- 
tained, so  we  always  sup- 
ply the  best. 

BEEF,  MUTTON,  VEAL. 
PORK,  HAM,  BACON, 
POULTRY,  FRESH  FISH 


The  Boulder  Market 

Taylor  &  Wallin 
Proprietors. 


J 


SCaguire's 


lr%^  BO 


CANDY 
STATIONERY 
CIGARS 
BOOKS 
POST  CARDS 
MAGAZINES 
JEWELERY 
NOTIONS 
ETC. 

Agent  for 
Columbia  Garfonola 
BOULDER,  MONTANA 


